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BADE Roycrofters of 
j aver’ East Aurora, N. Y., 
yf a have a very few of cach 


4 of the following books 

- on hand. Should you care to see 
them, one or all, they will be sent, 
gladly, on suspicion. 
CHRISTMAS EVE: By Robert 
Browning, with a sincere and gra- 
cious study of the poem by Mary H. 
Hull. 


Price of the book on Boxmoor, hand-il- 
lumined, bound in limp chamois, 
silk-lined, is $ 2.00 

Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, bound 

“ in limp ooze calf, 10.00 





» MAUD: By Alfred Tennyson. On 
Whatman hand-made paper, bound 
plainly in leather, roycroftie. 

Nine hundred and twenty copies, per 
volume, $ 2.50 
One hundred copies, specially illumined, 5.00 
' Forty copies, Japan Vellum, specially 
illumined, 10.00 








THE CITY OF TAGASTE: Being 
two essays by Fra Elbertus. Wide 
margins ; Caslon old style type; pho- 
togravure frontispiece portrait of the 
author on Chinese paper; two spec- 
ially illumined borders and tail-piece. 
Bound in boards, leather back and corners. A 
very good specimen of strong, plain, honest 
book-making. 
Nine hundred and forty copies on Roy- 

croft water-mark, hand-made pa- 

per, each $ 5.00 


Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each, 10,00 
All are signed and numbered by the author. 





THE ESSAY ON WALT WHIT- 
MAN: By Robert Louis Stevenson, 
with a “ Little Journey’ tothe Home 
of Whitman by Elbert Hubbard. 


Hand illumined initials ; the title page designed 
by Mr. Louis Rhead. The frontispiece on Japan 
Vellum is a photogravure of the bas-relief 
made in the Shop by that strong and worthy 
young man, St. Gerome-Roycroft. 


The edition on Boxmoor is bound in 
limp chamois, silk-lined. Price per 
volume $ 2.00 
Fifty ——, illumined, bound in ooze 
ca 
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THE LAST RIDE: By Robert 
Browning. Each stanza enclosed in a 
separate specially hand - illumined 
border, and signed by the artist who 
did the work. The volume is espec- 
ially designed for Lovers, Book- 
Lovers and others. 


Nine hundred and forty eopies on Roy- 
croft hand-made paper, bound in 
plain boards, each $ 5.00 
Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, each 25.00 
Twenty-five copies on Classic Vellum, 
individually bound in full Levant, 
hand-tooled, each 100.00 


No book ever produced at the Roycroft Shop has 
given its makers a complete satisfaction. The 
imperfections and lapses are plainly apparent 
to us—we know when we come tardy off quite as 
well as the most exacting critic. Still we are not 
cast down ; and although the Ideal continually 
recedes, yet we know that we have made better 
books this year than last ; & next year we pro- 
pose to make better books than we have this. 
But this book, ‘‘ The Last Ride,” is an approach 
to the Ideal ; it has the flavor of the Missal, and 
bears on every page and part the apparent touch 
of consecrated labor. 








vs T7IN special invitation Fra Elbertus 
7 recently addressed a thousand 
and more of the employees of the 
SN 4 < H. J. Heinz Company, at the com- 
pany’s works, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. On this 
visit the Fra was so greatly pleased with the 
absolute cleanliness and perfect order of the 
place, and the excellence of the Good Things 
he saw being prepared,—not to mention the 
cheery look of content on the faces of the 
workers—that he ordered « supply of the Heinz 
preparations for use in the Roycroft Phalanstery, 
On arrival of the Invoice the Roycroft Girls 
prepared the following Dinner Menu: 


Heinz Tomato Soup 
Heinz Chutney Heinz Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Roast Turkey 
Cranberry Sauce Celery 
Heinz Baked Beans with Tomato Sauce 
Heinz India Relish Chicken Salad 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Cream 
Heinz Apple Butter Fruit Cakes 
Ice Cream Postum Cereal 


Fifty-seven varieties—ask the grocer! 








“ Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see, 
Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er 
shall be.” 

If Pope had lived fifty years 
later than he did, he would have 
changed this generalization. His 
first cake of 


Pears’ 


Soap would have convinced him 
of his error. 


Pears’ Soap is not an expen- 
sive soap, and it is all sodp, pure 
soap, nothing but soap. For toi- 
let, bath and shaving, it is the 
best in the world, and has been 
so for more than a century. 


All sorts of stores sell it; all sorts of 
people use it. 











Little Journeys 
Tothe Homes of 
Eminent Painters 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Comprising the Following Subjects: 
t Michael Angelo 7 Fortuny 


a Rembrandt 8 Ary Scheffer 

3 Rubens 9 Jean Francois Millet 
4 Meissonier 10 Joshua Reynolds 

5 Titian rz Landseer 


6 Anthony Van Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 


In one volume, illustrated with 
24 photogravures on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin-lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora 
N. Y. 
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AN APPEAL 
~ To Your 
CURIOSITY 
ONLY! 
I will send you on request 
an interesting illustrated 


booklet about an article (see 
cut) every one should have. 


LIONEL D. LEADAM 
80 Wall St., New York 





ANTED by Julia L. Everson, 

Dealer in Rare Books, 531 
Guaranty Loan Building, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota.—Books inscribed by 
authors who died prior to 1900, whe 
have special mention in Warner’s 
Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture. Quote edition, copy of inscrip- 
tion and the net cash price. 











Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 











SERIES OF 1901 













The subjects will be as follows: 
























1. WAGNER 7. LISZT 
2. PAGANINI 8. BEETHOVEN 


3. CHOPIN 9. HAYDN 
4. MOZART 10. SCHUBERT 
5- BACH 11, VERDI 


6. MENDELSSOHN 12. SCHUMANN 


NE booklet a month will be issued as usual, 

beginning January rst. 
The LITTLE JOURNEYS for 1g01 will be 
strictly de luxe in form and workmanship. The 
type will be a new set of antique black face; 
the initials designed especially for this work 
by honest Roycrofters ; a frontispiece photo- 
gravure portrait from the original drawing 
made at our shop in each, on Japan Vellum. 
The booklets stitched by hand with silk. 


The price—25 cents each, or $3.00 
for the year. 
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The Philistine 


China, 1900 A. D. 


N the interior of China, 
Along low lying plains and 
great river valleys, and by 
lakesides, and far away up in- 
4}| to hilly and even mountain- 
| ous regions, 

Behold! an immense popula- 
e land, rooted in the clan and 








the family, 
The most productive and stable on the whole 


Earth. 





A garden one might say—a land of rich and 
recherche crops, of rice and tea and silk and 
sugar and cotton and oranges ; 

Do you see it ?—-stretching away endlessly over 
river-lines & lakes, and the gentle unduiations 
of the lowlands, and up the escarpments of the 
higher hills ; 

The innumerable patchwork of cultivation—the 
poignant verdure of the young rice ; the somber 
green of orange groves ; the lines of tea shrubs, 
well hoed, and showing the bare earth beneath ; 
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the pollard mulberries ; the plots of cotton and 
maize and wheat and yam and clover ; 

The little brown and green-tiled cottages with 
spreading recurved eaves, the clumps of feath- 
ery bamboo, or of sugar-canes ; 

The endless silver threads of irrigation canals 
and ditches, skirting the hills for scores and 
hundreds of miles, tier above tier, and serpen- 
tining down to the lower slopes and plains— 
The accumulated result, these, of centuries of 
ingenious industry, and innumerable public and 
private benefactions, continued from age to age. 





The grand canal of the Delta plain extending, 
a thronged waterway, for seven hundred miles, 
with sails of junks and bankside villages in- 
numerable ; 

The chain pumps, worked by buffaloes or men, 
for throwing the water up slopes and hillsides, 
from tier to tier, from channel to channel ; 
The endless rills and cascades, flowing down 
again, into pockets and hollows of verdure, and 
on fields of steep and plain ; 

The bits of rock and wild wood left here and 
there, with the angles of Buddhist or Jain tem- 
ples projecting from among the trees ; 

The azalea and rhododendron bushes, and ihe 
wild deer and pheasants unharmed ; 
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The sounds of music and the gong—the Sin-fa THE PHI- 
sung at eventide—and the air of contentment LISTINE 


and peace pervading ; 

A garden you might call the land, for its wealth 
of crops and flowers, 

A town almost for its population. 





A population denser, on a large scale, than 
anywhere else on earth— 

Five or six acre holdings, elbowing each other, 
with lesser and larger, continuously over im- 
mense tracts, and running to plentiful market 
centers ; 

A country of few roads, but of innumerable 
footpaths and waterways. 





Here, rooted in the land, & rooted in the family, 
Each family clinging to its portion of ancestral 
earth, each offshoot of the family desiring 
nothing so much as to secure its own patri- 
monial field, . 

Each member of the family answerable primar- 
ily te the family assembly for his misdeeds or 
defalcations, 

All bound together in the common worship of 
ancestors, and in reverence for the past and its 
sanctioned beliefs and accumulated prejudices 
and superstitions ; 
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THE PHI- With many ancient wise simple customs and 
LISTINE ordinances, coming down from remote cen- 








turies, and the time of Confucius, And 
This vast population abides—the most stable Ren 
and the most productive in the world. ator 
sens 
And government touches it but lightly—can Byt 
touch it but lightly. sou; 
With its few officials (only some 25,000 for the hum 
whole 400 millions), its scanty taxation (about 
one dollar per head), and with the extensive And 
administration of justice and affairs by the clan Wer 
and the family—little scope is left for Govern- own 
ment ® The 
The great equalized mass population pursues wan 
its even and accustomed way, nor pays atten- four: 
tion to edicts and foreign treaties, unless these But 
commend themselves independently ; it to 
Pays readier respect, in such matters, to the Lani 
edicts and utterances of its literary men, an¢é and 
the deliberations of the Academy. pove 
man 
And religious theorizing touches it but lightly It re 
—can touch it but lightly. ing « 
Established on the bedrock of actual life, and And 
on the living unity and community of present, to th 
past, and future generations, 
Each man stands bound already, and by the 
68 
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reassure him. 
And all are bound to the Earth. 
Rendering back to it as a sacred duty every 
atom that the Earth supplies to them (not in- 
sensately sending it in sewers to the sea), 
By the way of abject common sense they have 
sought the gates of Paradise - and to found on 
human soil their City Celestial ! 
And this is an outline of the nation which the 
Western nations would fain remodel on their 
own lines— 
The pyramids standing on their own apexes 
wanting to overturn the pyramid which rests 
foursquare on its base! 
But China remembers too well the time when 
it too endured the absurdities of monopolized 
Land and Capital, of private property, in water 
and other necessaries, of glaring wealth and 
poverty, and the practical enslavement of one 
man by another ; 
It remembers even yet the discomfort of stand- 
ing on its own apex, 
And oddly enough has no intention of returning 
to those times. 

—EDWARD CARPENTER. 
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The Conductor and the Pennies, 


GOT on the car this morning 

to come down town and there 

were two other women on 

the car. 

Also a man. 

§| This does not include the con- 
ductor and motorman. 

The conductor went to collect the fares, and 

one of the women counted out five cents. 

Five little copper cents. 

Five pennies. Think of it! 

It took me so a-back that when he came for my 

fare I looked at him with a vacant stare, and 

he passed on. 

He thought I had paid once. 

But, think of it! Five pennies! ! 

I will be charitable. I suppose she got them 

from the laundry man, or in change for a yeast 

cake. But were there no little hands in reach; 

gtasping for those pennies, eager to get at the 

corner a whack at a prize package & draw, per- 

chance, a nickle prize? But she gave them to 

the conductor. All of them. Five pennies. You 

can tell how strongly I feel about it, because I 

have passed five places where I might have 

paragraphed, 
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And if you wad out nonsense with white space 

it makes it less wearisome. 

But, Oh, Girls, Girls, don’t give your pennies 

to the street car conductor. Think of the little 

hands, think of the church collection. Think of 

the starving in India. In case of doubt send 

them to me. 

Nothing is too small for me to throw a fit about. 

Postage stamps acceptable. 

Five Pennies! 

—SILLIFRED CLACK. 
” 


Advantages and Disadvantages. 


HE so-called ‘ disadvan- 
tages”’ in the life of a child 
are often its advantages. And 
on the other hand “ advan- 
tages”’ are often disadvan- 
tages of a most serious sort. 
To be born in the country, of 
poor parents, is no disadvantage. The strong 
men in every American city—the men who can 
do things ; the men like James J. Hill, Charles 
E. Perkins, Philip G. Armour, Norton G. Fin- 
ney, C. C. Merrill, or the late Tom Potter, who 
gloried in difficulties, waxed strong in over- 
coming obstacles, and laughed at disaster— 
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men who could build three miles of railroad a 
day, and cause prosperous cities to spring up 
where before were only swamps and jungle, 
barren plains or endless forest—these men 
were all country boys, nurtured in adversity. 
And it is but the tritest truism to say that the 
early life of industry, and unceasing economy 
of time and things, was the best possible prep- 
aration and education that these men could 
have had for doing a great work. 

I once heard George M. Pullman tell how at ten 
years of age he used to cut wood so his mother 
could cook, help her wash the dishes & sweep; 
carry water for her to do the washing, and as- 
sist her hanging out the clothes. In a year or 
two more he planted the garden, knew all kinds 
of vegetable seeds on sight, knew every forest 
tree that grew in Western New York and could 
distinguish between the qualities of the wood. 
At seventeen he helped his father move houses 
and barns and dig wells and construct church 
steeples. That is to say he was getting an edu- 
cation—learning to do things in the best way. 
He was developing physique, and also building 
character and making soul-fibre. He was learn- 
ing to make plans and execute them, think for 
himself and be strong and self-reliant. Yet he 
didn’t know it at the time, and later regretted 
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his lack of education and absence of oppor- 
tunity. 

Pullman was always a little too busy to bea 
philosopher ; in spite of his mighty grasp on 
practical things he failed to perceive that he 
was a product of the “‘unkind conditions’ of 
his boyhood. He plumed himself on overcom- 
ing great difficulties ; in after dinner confidences 
occasionally recited the great things he had 
done and compared them to the still greater 
things he might have done “if he had only 
had a chance.” 

Perhaps George M. Pullman knew down deep 
in his heart that he had received the very best 
training possible for his life work; but that 
quality in “ self-made ”’ men which causes them 
to want all the credit for the job, blinded him to 
a great degree to the truth. Hence we find him 
protecting his own sons from the blessings that 
had been his. Instead of having his boys brought 
up to do things, he had servants who cheated 
them out of all that round of daily duties which 
had made him strong. He had tutors who taught 
them things out of books and gave them advice. 
The result was that the sons of George M. 
Pullman are pretty nearly moral defectives and 
their fantastic tricks before high heaven have 
added to the gayety of nations. Someone has 
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said, “‘“You know what God thinks of million- 


LISTINE aires when you see the kind of men he gives 


the money to.” 

Pullman’s boys are without even a trace of that 
decision and strength that made their father 
famous. George M. Pullman could operate a 
great industry but he could not bring up a fam- 
ily. He succeeded in everything but the boy 
business. 

The method pursued by George M. Pullman in 
educating his boys is the plan pursued by most 
rich men. All that they gain for the world is lost 
again in their children. 

And until yesterday all the college presidents 
and all the pedagogs who lectured and taught 
and wrote and preached, fully endorsed the plan 
adopted by George M. Pullman in educating 
his boys. 

So sternly true is this that Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, a graduate of Harvard, has said, “‘ If you 
should take twelve prize medal men from Har- 
vard and put them on a sinking ship they would 
all drown thru inability to construct a raft.” 
The mote-blind pedagogs are quite willing to 
keep on stuffing boys with impressions, not 
knowing that the number of impressions a boy 
can hold is limited. We grow thru expression, 
and the large colleges, even yet, afford a very 
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sion and repression. 
But to-day we find a few of the highest type of 
teachers making a bold stand for the natural 
method of education. That is, they recognize 
that the education which George M. Pullman 
received was a better, wiser and safer education 
than the education which George M. Pullman 
gaveto his boys ® Last week I visited the John 
Dewey School of Chicago and there I saw them 
doing for the children, with carefully prepared 
intent, just what fate, poverty and ‘unkind 
conditions ” did for George M. Pullman. 

John Dewey, the head of the Dewey School, is 
a pupil of that noted psychologist and thoroly 
sane man, Dr. Stanley Hall, and the cry of Dr. 
Hall is, ‘‘ Back to Nature.” 

At the Dewey School they try to teach children 
just as a kind, intelligent and loving mother 
would teach her children if she lived away off 
forty miles from nowhere, and-had an income 
of three hundred dollars a year to support a 
family of nine. 

Nothing interests us save as it comes home to 
us as a personal issue. And in visiting the 
Dewey School I unconsciously compared it 
with my own early lack of instruction. 

When I was fifteen years of age I could break 
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wild horses to saddle or harness, and teach 
kicking cows to stand while they were being 
milked. I could fell trees and drop the tree in 
auy direction desired ; I knew the relative value 
of all native woods; appreciated the difference 
in soil, grains, fruits and simple minerals. I 
could use the drawshave, adz, axe, broad- 
axe, crosscut saw, sickle and cradle. I could 
make a figure-four trap, an axe helve, a neck- 
yoke, ox yoke, whiffie-trees, clevis, and braid 
an eight-strand cattle whip. We used to mend 
our harness on rainy days and I could make 
a wax-end and thread it with a bristle, and 
use a brad awl. I knew how to construct an 
ash-leach and to make soft soap, apple butter 
and pumpkin pies. I knew the process of weav- 
ing flax and wool, of making and burning brick. 
I knew on sight and had names for a score or 
more of birds, and had a good idea of the habits 
of squirrels, skunks, wolves and the fishes that 
swam in the creeks. I knew how to cure hams, 
shoulders and sidemeat; to pickle beef, and 
cover apples with straw and earth so they would 
keep in safety thru the most severe winter, and 
open up in the spring, fresh and valuable. 

Of course my knowledge was not of scientific 
order, and I could not have explained it to an- 
other, because I never knew I had it. It all 
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expert worker in all the lines I have mentioned, 
but I was familiar with the processes and could 
do things with my hands all in my own crude 
way, just as I daily saw my father and the 
neighbors do. 

And so when I saw at this experimental school 
of the Chicago University, the same curriculum 
being worked out that I had known in youth, I 
could not but smile. Prof. John Dewey with his 
costly apparatus and heavy endowment, is 
merely trying to overcome the “ advantages” 
of civilization. 

They have no wild horses nor kicking cows in 
the Dewey School, but they teach children to 
make things out of wood, iron and cloth. They 
are taught to measure, weigh and compare and 
decide. They wash dishes and put things away 
in a neat and orderly manner. They are taught 
the nature of wool, cotton and flax, and are 
shown how to weave, dye and construct. They 
learn without knowing when or how they learn. 
The repression and discipline that one feels in 
many schools is removed and there is an air of 
freedom in the place that is very helpful. It’s 
a curious experiment—this back to nature—but 
in the line of truth. 
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The success of an individual is usually damna- 


LISTINE tion for his children. Luxury enervates and kills, 





and this is the reason that the race has made 
such slow and painful progress. All one gener- 
ation gains is lost in the next. The great nations 
have died from off the earth simply because 
they succeeded. The grandeur that was Greece 
and the glory that was Rome, are but names 
writ in water. The splendours of Spain and Italy 
are crumbling into dust. Whether France and 
England have not expressed their best is a 
question—nations like families die the death 
and they die because they win. 

Institutions similar to the Dewey School are 
attempts to hold the ground once gained, and 
as such they should command the earnest con- 
sideration and respect of every man who knows 
history and who realizes that the progress of 
civilization has been only a repetition of the 
labor of Sisyphus. 

We grow strong thru doing things. And when 
one generation comes into possession of the 
material good that the former generation has 
gained, and makes that fool remark, “I don’t 
have to work,” it straightway is stepping on 
the chute that gives it a slide to Avernus—and 
then all has to be done over again. 

I expect to see the day when school teachers 
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will not be supplied a beautiful scarcity of THE PHI- 
everything but bard work. LISTINE 
I expect to see the day when no school teacher 
will have more than twenty pupils. 

I expect to see the day when the honors & com- 
pensation of school teaching will command the 
services of the strongest and best men and 
women in every community. 

I expect to see the day when the conversational 
method will be supreme, and teaching will be 
done practically without books,—by object les- 
sons, thinking things out and doing things. 

I expect to see the day when over-wrought 
nerves in teacher or pupil will be unknown, for 
joy will take the place of anxiety, and all the 
bugaboo of exams. will be consigned to limbo. 
The evolution even now is at work, and the 
time is ripe. The beauty seen in all school 
rooms, & the reaching out for harmony are not 
in vain. These things are bearing fruit. 

This is the richest country the world has ever 
known. We are loaning money to Europe—and 
ideas, too. We spend a sum total in America 
of two hundred million dollars a year for the 
support of our public schools. Yet we raised a 
like sum last year for war and fighting machines, 
& no one lifted an eyebrow, except a few cranks 
around Boston and a man in Nebraska. 
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THE PHI- Now suppose that we awake to the truth that 
LISTINE war is waste, and worse,—that we stand in no 





danger and need few soldiers, and that we would 
better educate our boys and girls at home than 
indulge in doubtful Old World experiments— 
then what ! Why, we’ll reduce our fighting force 
and use the money to increase the efficiency of 
our teaching force. We will let children grow 
strong and unfold thru doing things and talking 
about them as they do them, and pupils and 
teacher will grow strong together. We will do 
away with truancy, trampism, hoodlumism and 
lessen crime by nine-tenths. We will not sup- 
press bad or restless boys, we will divert them 
& direct their energies into paths of usefulness. 
And the day is coming. 

For these thoughts are not my thoughts. They 
are in the hearts of thousands in every city, 
town, hamlet and village—east or west, north 
or south—it ’s just God’s truth. And when 
enough people arrive at truth, and realize that 
every day is Judgment Day, and the important 
Place is Here, & the time is Now, then we will 
work for a present good, and educate, not kill, 
love not hate; and the men and women who 
educate most and best, shall be honored most. 
The Day is dawning in the East. 

FRA ELBERTUS. 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Phi- 
listines by the Pastor of His Flock 


I wish the wheels inside my head 

Went ’round the other way ; 
Then I 'd begin my alphabet 

With Z and end with A. 

¥ 
VERY important question in 
equity, never before passed 
upon by any court of law, 
has recently been adjudicated 
by the New York Court of 
Appeals. The question re- 
lates to the right of a pas- 
senger on a railway train to hold a seat for his 
exclusive use and benefit, by placing baggage 
or other goods therein. 
It seems that the Plaintiff, one Gould, left a 
“grip,” one umbrella, and two newspapers in 
a seat on a car of a corporation duly authorized 
and licensed as a Common Carrier, and known 
to wit, as the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad. 
Plaintiff went into a car known as the smoking 
car, fully confident and with firm faith that he 
had a right so to do and fully believing that no 
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THE PHI- one would trespass upon his seat or tamper 
LISTINE with his property which consisted of: (a) one 


gtip, (b) one umbrella, (c) two newspapers, all 
of which were left in a seat in the car familiarly 
known and called “the ladies’ car.” 
Returning after a reasonable length of time, 
Plaintiff found Defendant, one Keene, sitting 
in his seat. Said Defendant had placed the grip 
on the floor, the two newspapers in a rack over 
head, and the umbrella in a corner. 
Plaintiff explained to Defendant that he had 
trespassed and must vacate the premises. 
Defendant demurred # Trainmen called in, 
but the Conductor declined to act. 
Whereat Plaintiff then proceeded to enforce 
what he believed were his rights, and forcibly 
eject Defendant. 
Result: Defendant snatched off Plaintiff’s neck- 
tie & took with it Plaintiff ’s shirt bosom. Then 
Defendant did hammer Plaintiff violently with 
Plaintiff's umbrella. Defendant chucked Plain- 
tiff’s “derby ” out of car window, and followed 
up the action by throwing out also the grip, 
(Exhibit A), the two newspapers (Exhibit B), 
one umbrella (Exhibit C), which action was 
argued by Plaintiff's attorney to be inelegant, 
immodest, irrelevant, indecent, immoral, im- 
proper and uncalled for. 
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There was considerable testimony, more or less THE PHI- 
conflicting, on minor points. One of which was LISTINE 


whether Piaintiff Gould began attempt at evic- 
tion by tweaking Defendant Keene’s nose. But 
in the main the facts were admitted to be as 
hereinbefore mentioned and set forth. 
The lower court held (1) that the New York 
Central R. R.is a duly authorized Common 
Carrier and as such is empowered to transport 
passengers and their baggage. 
(2) Passengers are carried in cars or coaches, 
and baggage in baggage cars. 
(3) Baggage should be given over into the 
keeping of the Railway Company’s servants or 
agents and not be carried into passenger cars. 
The railway company only grants, thru cour- 
tesy, the privilege to a passenger of carrying 
baggage into a car or coach. 
(4) If placing goods in seats secures the seat, 
how much and what quality of goods secures 
aseat? Would an umbrella, a lead pencil, a 
newspaper, a tooth-pick, or a bent pin be suf- 
ficient to warn off intruders ? 
(5) Held that these questions in paragraph No. 
4 are all irrelevant, for seats are for passengers 
to “set” in, and are not provided as receptacles 
for goods, or baggage of any sort. 
(6) Defendant paid for one seat and could not 
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reasonably expect to occupy one in the smoker 
and one in the “ ladies’ coach.” And even if he 
paid for two he could not hold them to the ex- 
clusion of a passenger who had no seat. See 
J 225, 681, Davies vs. Chandler—Wanrner, Judge, 
37 State Rep., 481. No man in a sleeping car 
can pay for two berths and hold them if another 
passenger desires one and there are no vacant 
berths. 

(7) Plaintiff had no right to cumber a seat with 
two newspapers, one umbrella and a grip. When 
he went into the smoking car “‘ to see a man” 
it was his duty to take his goods and chattels 
with him. And he had no more right to go back 
and evict Defendant than if he had not left his 
goods there. A grip, one umbrella and two 
newspapers in a seat gave no right or privilege 
to tweak Defendant’s nose. 

(8) Defendant was at fault in chucking Plain- 
tiff’s goods and chattels out of car window, bat 
the overt act was done under great stress to 
emotion, more or less evoked and provoked by 
Plaintiff. Action for damages can only be main- 
tained for actual loss and in a separate suit. 
The prayer for damages to Plaintiff on account 
of injury to feelings in being deprived of seat 
cannot be considered. Railroad Company ex- 
onerated from all blame. 
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The Court of Appeals has just handed down a THE PHI- 
decision confirming the opinion of the lower LISTINE 


court, and making plain these points. 
(A) Seats in a passenger coach are for passen- 
gers to sit in. 
(B) Seats are not for goods, chattels or baggage. 
(C) Seats containing baggage are, in the eyes 
of the law, vacant. 

> 
OLONEL MEEK of Meek- 
ville, Colorado, told me that 
he was present at the occur- 
rence when this incident hap- 
pened: Rev. Joseph Cook of 
Boston was giving a lecture, 
in the Opera House at Mon- 
mouth, Illinois, on the Consanguinity of Ethical 
Differentiation. The lecture had proceeded to 
the extent of an hour and a half, and had 
reached that interesting part of the performance 
known as the peroration. 
Just at the most intense moment when the 
Reverend Gentleman was getting in his orator- 
ical short-work, a large Number Ten Tom Cat 
walked demurely on the stage from the left wing. 
Of course the audience was at once much more 
interested in Tom than Joe. 
Tom walked half way across to Joe and then 
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sat down, washed his face, brushed his whisk- 
ers, scratched his ear with his hind foot, and 
generally adjusted his toilet, exactly as any 
decent cat would before approaching a Great 
Man } ® 
By this time the audience was in such a state 
of illy-suppressed titter that Joe began to think 
something had broken loose and that it was his 
own toilet that needed adjustment. He was still 
unaware of the cat, and sparring hard for wind, 
when Tom moved up closer, his tail high in air, 
and rubbed familiarly against Joe’s left leg. 
Then for the first time the orator saw what the 
trouble was, and as he paused in his speech the 
audience came in with a wild burst of applause 
and laughter. 
Now the Rev. Joseph Cook was never an ex- 
tremist in way of sweet and angelic temper, 
and when he saw how he had been unhorsed, 
he forgot himself and just lifted one big foot 
and made a vicious kick at the cat. But Tom 
side-stepped, and the big foot fanned the air. 
Then the cat slid down and leaped lightly over 
the footlights off the stage into the orchestra 
circle, as much as to say, “‘ Go it, Joe Cook and 
be dash binged! I never thought very much 
ef you anyway and down hers are lots of folks 
I like better.””’ The audience roared, and the 
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orator now hopelessly confused disappeared 
from the platform under cover of the smoke. 
But the Reverend Gentleman was furious —he 
averred that he had been insulted, trapped, 
traduced and undone in malice prepense. He 
demanded the presence of the Committee, sent 
for a lawyer and ordered suit begun for twenty 
thousand dollars damages. He said the cat was 
let loose purposely on one side of the stage by 
enemies, and that on the other side were per- 
sons calling the beast-brute across. 
However time adjusted the matter, as it does 
everything. 
That is the story, just as Colonel Meek told it 
to me. But a few weeks after the telling I was 
at Monmouth, and the story was told me again 
by a man who did not know I had already heard 
it. The tale was substantially as Col. Meek had 
told it, with the interesting codicil added: The 
cat was one of the Opera House Props., and 
was always locked up at each performance. On 
this occasion Colonel Meek went and got the 
cat out of its cage, carried it to the left wing of 
the stage and turned it loose at the inopportune 
time, while a fellow by the name of Barrows 
was over in the right wing calling the cat across. 
These men, of course, didn’t know how much 
of a scene they could raise, but they thought 
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THE PHI- they would just send the cat across the stage a 
LISTINE few times, backward and forward, as an ex- 


periment, for luck. 
It was a most reprehensible act, however, and 
as such cannot be too strongly condemned by 
all honest men. Let the names of Meek and 
Barrows be anathema. 

* 
NE emendation of the New 
Testament that has obtained 
universal consent was Lord 
Byron’s waggish compliment 
to Murray — that Barabbas 
was a publisher. 
‘ For Barabbas of NewYork to 
meet his financial obligations is somewhat of 
an innovation, yet I see that Barabbas has 
been a conspicuous figure at the love-feasts 
holden in celebration of the payment of Mark 
Twain’s debts. There is a certain fitness in 
this, since Mark himself once tried the role of 
Barabbas with very indifferent success. Now 
that he has rehabilitated his fortunes, the Bar- 
abbases slap him fraternally on the back and 
tell him they always knew he was a good fel- 
low. They monopolize the functions held in his 
honor and there, as in other circumstances, 
they turn down the mere literary man. From 
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the present furore over Mark Twain they are THE PHI- 
extracting, with unerring commercial instinct, LISTINE 


a splendid advertisement for themselves. I 
have heard Barabbas hold forth at some of 
these affairs (at which Mark Twain was a sec- 
ondary figure) and have been rather astonished 
at the magnitude of his self-importance. To 
take Barabbas’s word for it, he is the Alpha 
and the Omega of American literature. The 
poor devil of an author is something less than 
a printer’s ’prentice. Without Barabbas he 
would be nothing. With Barabbas—that 1s, in 
a strictly subordinate and inferior relation—he 
can just keep his meal ticket in currency. Which 
is more than his betters a generation ago were 
able to do. 

Perhaps these facts are indisputable, but I for 
one should like to file my protest against the 
over-weening presumption, the suffocating as- 
surance of Barabbas. That he is a commer- 
cialist pure and simple, I know. That in a ma- 
jority of cases he has no more instinct for lit- 
erature, no more understanding of its beauty 
and significance, than the magnates of the Pig- 
Iron Trust, I am ready to swear. The province 
of true literature is a holy place into which Bar- 
abbas would not be suffered to enter—even if 
he took off his socks. Further, I will here re- 
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cord my conviction that any genuine literature 
which this country has produced owes nothing 
to Barabbas. If it was genuine, he did not know 
it, and it came into being without his aid or 
consent. 

Barabbas is a fakir, a fraud, a whited sepulcher, 
and in his pretentious patronage of literature, 
a natural son of Ananias. He is an incubus 
upon American literary effort, an Old Man of 
the Sea bestride the shoulders of Genius, a 
hold-up to every eager and promising aspirant. 
There is no red blood in Barabbas—only a 
measly white serum, the vivifying principle of 
all his damned tribe. 

However, what are you going to do about it! 





Ad 
SIMPLE little sentence in 
a late PHILISTINE has 
kicked up a cloud of dust, 
and added generously to my 
list of cancellations. The re- 
mark was simply this: The 
best men are never found 
in churches @# HF HR HR 
It does sound a trifle blunt, but the trouble is 
that the good people who are set on a hair- 
trigger assume too much. They seem to think 
I claim that of fifty men, picked at random, 
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who are church members, and fifty men who THE PHI- 
are not church members, that the men outside LISTINE 


the church would be found to be the better 
quality # I make no such claim. 
And I'’ll go further, and say that the worst peo- 
ple on earth are not church members. Church 
members represent a high average of respect- 
ability. Caution, bordering on timidity, keeps 
many from wrong, and very often these 
people think they find safety by affiliating with 
a crowd ; so they join a church. “ The herding 
instinct in animals tokens fear,” says Alfred 
Russel Wallace. Sheep herd, but goats flock 
by themselves. 
The Protestant Churches of America are social 
centers, and really should not be classed as 
religious institutions at all. The most zealous 
church members may be religious and they 
may not. Yet I freely admit that, for the most 
part, church goers are very good people. 
On the other hand the original proposition still 
holds: The best people are not found in 
churches. 
I point you Benjamin Franklin, Leo Tolstoy, 
Max Muller, John Burroughs, Prince Kro- 
potkin, George Eliot, Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
Lincoln, Emerson, Ruskin, William Morris & 
Carlyle, by way of proof. 
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WENTY-NINE names have 
been thought worthy of a 
place in our American Hall 
of Fame; and no matter how 
much the divergence in views 
as to why other names were 
not selected, no one, that I 
know of, has argued that those given a place 
are unworthy. The three strongest and best 
men in the list, beyond cavil, are Benjamin 
Franklin, Abraham Lincoln and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. These men have done more to give 
distinction to America than any three men who 
can be named. They represent intelligence, 
patience, kindliness and a forbearance that 
causes us mentally to uncover at mention of 
their names. Men are great only as they pos- 
sess sympathy. No mere accomplishment in 
learning or skill can ever make amends for a 
lack of love. With great intellect must go 
great sympatby, or no hall of fame can serve 
to hold the name deathliess. 

And yet the three men I have mentioned were 
not church members. Emerson was so liberal 
that even the Unitarian church repudiated him. 
Lincoln found no church big enough to hold 
his faith, and Franklin was a Deist—pure and 
simple—and was counted an infidel in his day. 
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Dr. Edward Everett Hale at the graveofOliver THE PHI- 
Wendell Holmes called attention to the fact LISTINE 
that the five greatest names in American liter- 
ature were names of men who were Unitarians 
—& Unitarianism is a natural religion, or a re- 
ligion of reason and conduct. But Dr. Hale 
did not mention Hawthorne, whose name is 
one of the four literary men in the Hall of 
Fame; and Hawthorne was a Free Thinker, 
and stood in belief just where Ingersoll stood— 
that is to say, he did n’t know, and said so. 
Among Philanthropists the two names in the 
Hall of Fame are Peabody and Cooper. Neither 
was a church member, and although both gave 
vast sums for the betterment of mankind, no 
mention of a church was found in their wills. 
Stephen Girard, our third great philanthropist, 
who came near getting a place in the Hall of 
Fame, was counted out for the reason that 
he stipulated in his will that no clergyman 
should ever have a place among the trustees of 
Girard College. 
Among Preachers we have Beecher, who was 
practically a Unitarian ; Channing, who was a 
Unitarian, and Jonathan Edwards, who, I be- 
lieve, was n’t. 
With the Statesmen we have Washington, who 
inherited his religion, as he did his slaves ; Lin- 
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THE PHI- coln, whose religion was to do good; Clay, 
LISTINE whose religion was in his wife’s name, and 


Webster, diplomatically ditto, with Franklin 
a Free Thinker, as before stated. 

The Lawyers and Judges show Marshall, Kent 
and Story—the first two Unitarians and the 
last a nominal church-goer. 

In Educators we have Horace Mann, a Uni- 
tarian, and Gilbert Stuart, a Presbyterian. 
Soldiers and Sailors reveal the names of Grant, 
Lee and Farragut.Grant was not a cburch- 
member, but he went to the Methodist Church 
in the interests of polity and domestic peace, 
Lee was a church-member, and Farragut was 
an agnostic. 

Audubon & Asa Gray, the only two Scientists 
who were honored, had the same religion that 
Herbert Spencer has. 

And among Inventors we have Fulton, Morse 
and Whitney, neither of whom ever expressed 
himself on the subject of religion, any more 
than Edison has. Edison’s religion is his work, 
and he once said that the only way he knew 
when Sunday came was because they had 
chicken for dinner and the meal was two hours 
late. 

THE ROYCROFTERS WILL GLADLY 
SEND THEIR BOOKS ON APPROVAL. 
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Because you do not like a 
man is no reason he is your 
enemy—this is a busy world 
and no one really has time 
to sit right down and hate 
you. The only enemies we have are those we 
conjure forth from our own inner conscious- 
ness. One thing, we are not of enough ac- 
count ; and the idea that a man has enemies 
is only egotism gone to seed. 


aa 


N the public prints, ene Nixon 
Waterman is out with a state- 
ment to the effect that I live 
in a large glass house, and 
rent rooms to Trine, Wil- 
i; mans, Dresser, Tyner, Pen- 
tecost & Company. Nix the 
good cheer traducer also avers that there is a 
pit of coarse gravel adjoining my premises. 
It may not be amiss for me here to explain that 
I have placed Col. Waterman’s case on the Day 
Calendar, and when I get to it there will be an- 
ether coyote pelt tacked on the barn-door of 
obliquity. 
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AN never plots another’s un- THE PHI- 
doing except upon the stage. LISTINE 





















GREAT many educated crit- 
ics used to call Wagner’s op- 
eras chaotic and absurd. But 
we now believe that the 
trouble was not so much 
with Wagner as with the 
critics, whose mental pro- 
cesses were not rapid enough to follow the 
theme, nor sufficiently astute to appreciate it. 
When you see something new to you in art, or 
hear a proposition in philosophy you never 
heard before, do not make hot haste to ridicule, 
deny or refute; possibly the trouble is with 
yourself—who knows ! 

















THE PHILISTINE is One Dollar a 
Year, including health, success and 
love Vibrations that are sent daily to 
all subscribers. The Pastor aims to 
look after this matter personally, but 
if his time is too much taken the 
Vibrations are then sent by Aili 
Baba, 
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May Touch You 


A Way to Drink in the Divine 
Sensation 


When you read this article think about your- 
self and not someone else. The journal “ Life 
and Health” says, ‘“‘ Among the common evil 
effects which result from the use of tea or coffee 
are dyspepsia, nervousuess, insomnia, head- 
ache (especially sick headache), biliousness, 
palpitation of the heart, abnormal action of the 
liver and constipation.” Does not common 
sense appeal to you to leave off the drugs (tea 
and coffee) and again drink in the Divine sen- 
sation of perfect, bounding health ? 

Hard to quit ? 

Have Postum Food Coffee served in place of 
the regular and in 10 days you will find coming 
back the old feeling of strength and physical 
peace that makes life worth the living. 

This liquid food is made of selected parts of the 
cereals that go directly to rebuild the broken 
down nerve centers in brain and all through the 
human body, making a strong heart & stomach, 
steady nerves and clear complexion. 

Packages at grocers, 15 and 25 cents. 

















LITTLE JOURNEYS 
To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 





SERIES OF 1901 





EDITION DE LUXE 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait in photogravure on Imperial 
Japan, hand illumined, signed and 
numbered by the author ® @ # ® 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single numbers, 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH NUMBER 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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BODY lf You Pear 
LA GRIPPER 

BRAIN Hs 
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(MARIANI WINE) 
~ other par pospesation he has ever received so many volun- 
mials 


eminent ple as the world 
 - A. Mariani Wine. = 


Gives Appetite, 
Produces Refreshing Sleep, 
A Safeguard Against Mental 
Diseases 


For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children 
this healthful, in ting and stimulating tonic has no 





Doss—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 
Sold by all druggists, Refuse substitutes. 


















































In placing the 


Alco-Vapor 
Launch 


before the pleasure-seeking and business public, 
it has been our aim to produce a safe, simple and 
speedy system; one that avoids the use of danger- 
ous naptha or gasoline and the heavy and deli- 
cate parts of all explosive motors, together with 
the unreliable spark; we have sought to produce 
@ power as perfect as the modern steam engine. 
Our launches are in use by the United States 
Government, the Canadian Government and the 
Municipal Departments of many cities. Send for 
Catalog. 

MARINE ENGINE & MACHINE COMPANY, 


























631 First Street, Harrison (Newark), New Jersey 
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Glass craft 


NUMBER SEVEN This trade 


The Cost and the Value 


The question of cost does not trouble us 
nor our patrons. We let the intelligent 
judge of our prices. One who appreciates 
the skill in workmanship, the purity, 
grace and style embodied in our prod- 
uct will have no other and is satisfied 
‘with our reasonable charge. Those who 
|do not discriminate will spend little time 
‘on our glassware. How few there are who 


|| can truly gauge the value of a diamond ! 


C. DORFLINGER & SONS 


915 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE 
HOMES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS: 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
VOLUME VII—-NEW SERIES 


This book is the second volume of the 
JOURNEYS issued by the Roy- 
crofters, and the edition is now ready, 
The book contains these numbers: 


Thomas B. Macaulay Robert Southey 

Lord Byron Samuel T. Coleridge 
Joseph Addison Benjamin Disraeli 
Portraits in photogravure on Imperial Japan 
paper of each subject, text on Roycroft water- 
mark, hand-made paper. The title page hand 
illumined, bound in limp chamois, silk-lined, 
gilt top. Edition limited to one thousand copies, 
numbered and signed by the author. 

Price of volume is $3.00. 

Subscribers who already have the above men- 
tioned booklets in paper covers, may, if they 
choose, return the loose numbers to us by mail 
with remittance of one dollar and fifty cents, 
for binding, and the volume will go forward. 


THE ROYCROFTERS, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 





The only line running directly by Niagara 
Falls, the grandeur of which may be seen 
from the car window. All its day trains 
stop five minutes at Falls View Station, 
directly overlooking the great cataract. 
Its magnificent equipment and splendid 
service between Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York, Boston and the East are un- 
surpassed. 


Oo. W. RUGGLES, ~ 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
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HONEST - - PURE! 
HABANA JSEGARJ ~~ f 


BARON y JAALBI 
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It bangs still patchy 
and scrappy; 

Chey have not sighed 17 
‘deep; laughed free, -| i 


Starved, feasted; de- 
spatred, been happy. 
. — Browning. 3 

















